R.ELIG10 MEDICI

to house, ministering to their flocks in attics and
secret oratories, and humbly and faithfully dis-
charging their duty in constant peril of death*
Their epitaph has been written by one of their
flock, William BlundeU of Crosby. " 'We'll hang
them/ sayeth a Lancaster Jury. 'We'll crown
them,' sayeth Christ." No stronger example of
the resilience and strength of faith in the hour
of suffering is to be found than in their story.10

The crime of intolerance must be set on the
reverse of the medal which pictures the grandeur
of seventeenth-century religion. It could scarcely
be otherwise in an age when an error of dogma
was held to imply eternal damnation. Under such
circumstances a neighbour of another religion
was a greater peril to a man's children than
the most dangerous murderer. With intolerance
went superstition, though it is arguable that
common credulity two hundred and fifty years
ago was no greater than it is to-day. To our
ancestors the most ordinary natural events were
invested with dire meaning: a great gale at Dover
seemed, in the eyes of Sir Robert Harley, "a
hideous and portending thing; I pray God we
may learn the voice of these things." As for
comets, these were held to foretell pestilence,
fires, frosts, wars, rebellions, and prodigious